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LATIN CLUB LUNCHEON 
Twentieth Meeting of the Latin Club— Feb 9, 1907 

Professor Charles G Fenwick, one of the 
professors of Latin in the High School De- 
partment of the College of Saint Francis 
Xavier, will address the club on the subject: 
"The Teaching of Latin in Saint Francis 
Xavier", at the Hotel Marlborough, Thirty- 
sixth Street and Broadway, New York City. 
Luncheon will be served promptly at 12 M. 
Seats will be reserved for those holding tickets 
(see announcement regarding tickets on p 3), 
others should be sure to notify THE LATIN 
LEAFLET, 179 Marcy Ave, Brooklyn, by 
postal card, if intending to be present. 
ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW. 

Superintendent Maxwell, who was to have 
addressed The Latin Club on this occasion, 
has felt forced to give up public speaking for 
this year owing to the condition of his health, 
and he has therefore asked for a release from 
his promise, much to his regret. 

The Leaflet feels in honor bound to offer to 
refund 67c to any who may have been in- 
duced to buy their tickets in the belief that 
they were to hear Dr Maxwell. 

Ticket-holders who have not yet paid their 
membership-fee are kindly requested to send 
same to the treasurer. 



FATE AND FREE WILL IN THE AENEID 

In Two Parts— Part II 
Looking merely at fate in the poem one might 
say "All is fixed"; merely at the divinities, "All is 
free". Jupiter is the central figure and his attri- 
butes are not a few. He is the omnipotent father, 
and to him is the primal power of things X 100 ; he 
is the eternal power of men and of things X 18 and 
is also their discoverer XII 829 ; he is the Genitor 
IX 630 ; the Sator of men and of gods I 254 ; is king 
.of men I 65 ; father IX 495, director VIII 572, ruler 
IV 269 of the gods; ruler of Olympus VII 558 and 
is above all 'summus' I 665. . He rules the affairs of 
gods and of men with age lasting commands I 230, 
but he is impartial X 112 rex Iuppiter omnibus 
ideni. 

Juno is queen of the gods I 9, and is regarded as 
sharing Jupiter's supreme power as she is called 



omnipotent IV 603, VII 428, and from one point of 
view is the most interesting of the divinities por- 
trayed by Vergil, for she, better than any one of the 
others, illustrates the workings of free will in opposi- 
tion to fate. At the outset she recognized the limi- 
tation of her environment I 39 Quippe vetor fatis, 
yet she does not dream of giving up, but bends all 
her energies to rouse the enemies of Aeneas and 
postpone the consummation of the destined end. 
Jupiter predicts that she will change I 279 quin 
aspera Itino Quae mare nunc terrasque metu cae- 
lumque fatigat, Consilia in melius referet mecumque 
fovebit Romanos, rerum dominos gentemque toga- 
tam. But not until she hears his 'veto' XII 806, 
does she retire from the contest, and then only with 
the promise that the new race should be Latins and 
not the hated Trojans. She had forbidden Helenus 
to reveal all the future to Aeneas III 380, and jeal- 
ous that Pallas had been able to hurl the fire of 
Jove and shatter the Grecian fleet, she brought about 
the storm which drove Aeneas to the shore of 
Africa, when Neptune recognized his sister'r. wiles 
I 130. It was she who attempted to bind Aeneas to 
Dido, she who clotted the burning of the ships in 
Sicily, she who sent the Fury to rouse the Italian 
hosts against the Trojans, and to them furnished 
strength and courage IX 764. 

Venus, Tristior et lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentes 
I 228, is prominent rather than powerful in the poem, 
noticeable chiefly as the wheedling intercessor with 
Jove and Vulcan for her son Aeneas, though she has 
her own plans I 657 At Cytherea novas artes, nova 
pectore versat Consilia, and VIII 393 sensit laeta 
dolis. She says that she is subject to the fates, but 
looks rather to the will of Jupiter IV no Sed fatis 
incerta feror, si Juppiter unam Esse velit Tyriis 
urbem Troiaque profectis, X 43 vincant quos vincere 
mavis, VIII 381 Nunc Iovis imperiis Rutulorum con- 
stitit oris. 

The arts and functions of Apollo are mentioned 
XII 394 Augurium citharamque dabat 'celeresque 
sagittas, but it is as the Augur Apollo, the reflector 
of the future, that he figures most prominently in the 
Aeneid. It is true that he is called 'summe deum' 
and 'pater omnipotens" XI 785-789, but these are to 
be interpreted from the standpoint of the man who 
was praying. In VII 241 Ilioneus speaks of Apollo 
urging on the Trojans by his commands, but this 
incorrectly makes him the shaper of the events 
which he foretells. Nevertheless, it recognizes the 
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power of independent activity which, however, is 
generally indicated by the word numen. 

Numcn indicating the will of the gods, and also 
put for the gods themselves, is of common occur- 
rence. Occasionally it is used coordinately with fate, 
as VIII 512 Et generi fata indulgent, quem numina 
poscunt, and VIII 574 si numina vestra Incolumem 
Pallanta mihi, si fata reservant. A common ex- 
presion is numina divum, as II 123 336; and the 
numina magna are mentioned III 264 63-1 697, Each 
divinity has his numen not excepting some of lower 
rank, as Vulcan VIII 382, Bacchus VII 385, Cupid 
I 666, Erinys, invisum numen VII 570, Thybris VIII 
78, and of far more importance the Stygian pool VI 
324 di cuius iurare timent et fallere numen. Though 
the numen generally belongs to some specified in- 
dividual, it is sometimes used to indicate divine 
power in a general way, as I 603 si qua pios respec- 
tant numina, II 141 conscia numina veri, IV 382 si 
quid pia numina possunt; and in the singular I 674 
ne quo se numine mutet, IV 520 si quod non aequo 
foedere amantes Curae numen habet, XI 232 Fatalem 
Aenean manifesto numine ferri Admonet. 

The inference from these and similar passages, is 
that the gods at least are free, and it is this only 
which gives a reasonable basis for the invocations 
and prayers of men. Of these three only need be 
quoted. The first is that of Aeneas VII 136 geni- 
umque loci primamque deorum Tellurem Nymphas- 
que et adhuc ignota precatur Flumina, turn Noctem 
Noctisque orientia signa Idaeumque Jovem Phry- 
giamque ex ordine Matrem Invocat et duplicis cae- 
loque Ereboque parentes. Hie pater omnipotens ter 
caelo clarus ab alto Intonuit. In a similar man- 
ner at the striking of the treaty with Latinus he 
prays XII 178 Et pater omnipotens et tu, Saturnia 
coniunx lam melior, iam, diva, precor, tuque inclute 
Mavors Cuncta tuo qui bella, pater, sub numine tor- 
ques ; Fontesque fluviosque voco quaeque aetheris 
alti Religio et quae caeruleo sunt numina ponte. And 
then Latinus follows 197 Haec eadem, Aenea, ter- 
rain, mare, sidera juro, Latonaeque genus duplex 
Ianumque bifrontem, Vimque, deum infernam et duri 
sacraria Ditis ; Audiat haec Genitor, qui foedera ful- 
mine sancit. Tango aras, medios ignes et numina 
testor. 

But these indications of free will actions do not 
impress all students of the Aeneid, for Professor 
Sellar says, "while it (Fate) adds impressiveness to 
the historical significance of the poem, it detracts 
largely from the personal interest which it imposes 
on the free agency of the divine and human actors 
playing their part in it". But in the actions of men 
and of gods there are numerous indications of re- 
lief from this close bounding of the current of 
events, and besides this both casus and fors must 
be considered. Let an illustration of each suffice: 



V 201 Attulit ipse viris optatum casus honorem and 
I 377 diversa per aequora vectos Forte sua Libycis 
tempestas appulit oris. The latter is a noticeable 
statement, since the storm gave to the poet a chance 
to introduce the setting for Books II and III and 
the events of Books I, IV, and a part of V which lay 
outside the fated results mentioned by Helenus, as 
he sends Aeneas straight to Italy III 374 seq. 

But though there be chance, and though the gods 
be free, how is it with man himself? Despite the 
difficulties which may arise from an examination 
of the environment of fate, the totality of the effect 
will, we think, be due to the actions of the individ- 
uals as free will agents. Aeneas may keep pointing 
to the fated goal, but his course was leisurely with 
some instances of forgetfulness of the fates, and 
even in his case there was abundant opportunity to 
present the assumed or computed values of many 
phases of conduct. The goal is fated, but the in- 
dividual acts are largely free, as may be seen by 
taking each in succession from beginning to end. 
Though all the actors may have been working under 
fate, yet they might delude themselves that they were 
free, even as we may delude ourselves that we are 
free to move. If we represented on our largest pos- 
sible plane the curve for the revolution of the earth 
around the sun; and with that the curve of a point 
on the surface of the earth in its revolutions on its 
axis, and then drew lines 'of proportional length indi- 
cating the free will movements of a man, nowhere 
would there be an appreciable divergence from the 
lines indicating his unwilled movements. And he 
would still think that he was free to move as he 
willed! The environment of fate is so large that 
Aeneas could move much and rarely touch it. He 
was not like a caged bird beating its wings against 
the bars of its cage, but like one whose flight bound- 
ed by the rarity of the ether above and the density 
of the earth below is only driven to the South in 
Winter, and freely sings. We do not believe that 
Vergil could have attached as much importance to 
the doctrine of fate as those who 

" — reason'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wand'ring mazes lost", 
for he indicated merely the objective and not his 
own limiting of his characters, and they move and 
live and have their being within the author's intel- 
lectuality, and had there been no mention of fate in 
the Aeneid every action of Aeneas and of every 
other actor must needs be bound within the Aeneid 
conception, for the artist could not have brooked 
any extra-scheme action on the part of any char- 
acter. This is not less true for the Aeneid than for 
any' other poem, as the Evangeline, where all the 
actions must be so done and timed as to bring about 
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the final result. Vergil merely substituted the ob- 
jective limitations of fate for the subjective boun- 
daries of his own ideal, and the results from the lat- 
ter method would have been the same, though the 
author's limiting might have escaped criticism or 

even notice. 

R B STEELE 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn 
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The New York High School College Kmrance Scholarship 
which is now being established is to be absolutely democratic. 

1 It will be open to all New York high school graduates 
alike, boys or girls, on a competitive examination. 

3 It will be open to all departments alike, no department 
ranking higher in importance than any other. 

3 It will lead to all schools alike, liberal, professional or 
technical, within the choice or the winner. 

4 It is being contributed to by all kinds of friends of educa- 
tion alike, without reference to politics, race or religion. 



PLATFORM OF THE LATIN LEAFLET 

i The introduction of the study of Latin into the 
last two grades of Grammar Schools. 

2 The establishment of college entrance scholar- 
ships for the best graduates from the high schools of 
Greater New York. 



MEHBERSHIP IN THE LATIN CLUB 

Anyone may become a member of The New York 
Latin Club by paying the membership fee of $2 and 
signing the constitution. The secretary, Mr Sanford 
L Cutler, of the Morris High School, New York, 
always has the constitution ready for signatures at 
the meetings of the Club. One dollar of the mem- 
bership fee goes to support the Club and one dollar 
goes to support The Latin Leaflet. So far The 
Leaflet has always been able to turn this money over 
to The Scholarship Fund. A member of the Club is 
entitled to purchase a ticket for the three Latin Club 
Luncheons of the school year for $2.00 or $1.50 for 
two. Single tickets are $1 each for everybody. So 
far about 65 season tickets have been sold. Money 
for tickets should be sent to The Latin Leaflet, 179 
Marcy Ave, Brooklyn ; money for membership fees 
should be sent to .the treasurer Mr E W Harter, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 
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